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LETTERS 


(In Lieu of Editorial) 


Supply - Demand - Price 


Sussex, Wisconsin, September 1, 1959 


Gentlemen: 


Your editorials and letters from canners point 
to a serious situation concerning the pricing of 
canned foods at canner and retailer level. The 
emphasis has been on ten-cent sellers. Pricing of 
the fancy grades is all right in fact in many 
instances we find that fancy peas and corn are 
priced too high at the retail shelf. 


We’ve met this pricing situation to such an 
extent since the war that many canners have got- 
ten used to it and accepted as a part of the pricing 
pattern. Just like we’ve gotten used to the Na- 
tional Debt and the Federal deficit. Both of these 
situations are bound to end up in trouble as wit- 
nessed by the forty odd canners in the Midwest 
that have gone out of business since the war. 


If the trend continues there will be more can- 
ners going out of business and then you’ll ulti- 
mately see a situation where the National Adver- 
tisers will ke controlling the major share of 
canned foods and the independent supply will be 
so low that prices will be at a point where a profit 
can be sustained. This may bring in new units 
again as it always has in the past. 


Mr. Lewis’ reference to the “bullheaded Dutch- 
man in Wisconsin” has some element of truth in it 
although you can go down the line of the operators 
and you don’t find too many Dutchmen listed. In 
fairness to Wisconsin, it should be said that the 
National Advertisers have pretty close to fifty 
percent of the production and are responsible for 
most of the increased acreages over the years. 


Canners are trying to do what the farmer is 
doing with the price support program only we 
have no price support but in order to be competi- 
tive on the low schedule of prices they have been 
putting out more acreage than they should hoping 
that nature will come to their rescue. This hap- 
pens about once every decade but has been a sure 
fire formula for disaster since 1946 with a few 
minor exceptions such as the whole kernel corn 
picture in 1958. 

Profit is the life blood of any business including 
the canning business and unless we show a smack- 
ing of intelligence we won’t be around to cuss the 
business very much longer. As one broker so aptly 
put it recently, “we work like heck all year long 
to put us out of business”. 


It is so simple to regulate stocks that any boy of 
seveth grade intelligence could come up with the 
necessary pattern but in our determination to out 
fox each other, we end up ruining each other and 
this applies to the under-financed, under-ware- 
housed canner clear to the biggest units. 


This isn’t much different than the thinking of 
the editorial couched in Bibical terms that you 
reprinted about a year and a half ago. It doesn’t 
seem to have done any good then and I doubt that 
ny admonitions now will force a correction. It 
iooks like only the hard facts of life and jungle 
law are going to prevail. 

Yoursvery truly, 


MAMMOTH SPRING CANNING CO. 
J. P. Kraemer 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


EDWARD E. JUDGE, Editor VOLUME 82, NUMBER 9 


Wisconsin, September 1, 1959 
Dear Ed: 


I was very much interested in your editorial in the August 31st issue, 
“Tdiot’s Delight’. 

I believe I already complimented you on the previous week’s editorial, 
which was very timely and to the point. In fact, one of my good friends, 
Joe O'Neill of Eugene M. O’Neill out in California, commented on this 
editorial in a personal letter to me of recent date. 


At the same time, he sent me an interesting editorial which appeared 
in the August 3rd Grocer-Graphic on the subject, “Quit Grabbing.” We 
sent a copy of this editorial to all of our brokers with our circular letter 
this past week. 


It looks to me as if the entire canning industry is badly misbehaving at 
the present time. It would seem as if the canners were trying to beat 
each other in going broke from present low prices that have been named 
in many quarters. They get the jitters before they even get this mer- 
chandise in the warehouse. 

But I do not believe that all the blame for going hog wild can be charged 
to the independents, totally disregarding bringing about a balance be- 
tween supply and demand. It is very evident that some of the national 
brand operators have been going over board and because of that, perhaps 
they are caught in the squeeze along with the rest. It is interesting to 
note that one of the big national brand operators packed in one plant out 
in the Northwest 1,460,000 cases of peas, or an average of 35,000 per day, 
with a run of 41 days. ; 

We know that in Illinois they packed as many peas this year as a year 
ago, and that is predominantly operated by the national brands. 


Here in Wisconsin there is no question but what a great number of the 
independents greatly contributed to bringing about a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand, but we cannot do this alone. We need the 
cooperation and support of all canners, in all areas, if a correction is going 
to take place. 

It seems as though those who are trying to do their part cutting back 
on acreage just prompts someone else to plant two, to be sure that the 
slack is well taken up and that they can move in where somebody is 
moving out. 

As for ourselves, we are not going to preach or appeal to anyone to 
mend their ways. We are going to make decisions that we believe are in 
the better interests of our own organization and we are not going to 
find fault with what anyone else is doing. If they err in their judgment, 
they will have to pay the piper for having called the wrong tune. 


I know that in our instarice we have a better balanced program of stocks, 
in keeping with what we feel we will be able to properly merchandise in 
the coming year and because of that, we feel that we have retained the 
privilege of putting a certain price tag on our product. I'll admit that it 
is not geing to show a profit. If it were not for the ($) surplus we have 
built up in the past, we would be in serious difficu'ty today and I am of 
the opinion that those who do not have ($) surpluses, are bound to run 
into serious difficulty. 

Yours very truly, 
(Name deleted (not by request) to avoid 
Company policy disclosures.) 


And here is the reprint from “Grocer-Graphie,”* August 3, 1959: 


QUIT GRABBING 

“This newspaper will always champion the cause of good constructive 
trade practices and praise those individuals and firms worthy of such 
recogn tion. By the same token, we are duty bound to speak out against 
situations or conditions which impose a hardship or present a danger to 
our industry’s stability. 

“Recent Senate and Federal Trade Commission investigations into 
certain activities and practices among various factors of the food industry 
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IN THE NEWS 


FOOD AND DRUG TO STEP UP 
INSPECTION-SAMPLING 


The FDA will be able to increase its 
plant inspection and examination of 
samples in the current fiscal year, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

With the signing of the appropriations 
bill for the Department the Secretary 
issued a statement highlighting agency 
plans for using the funds which Congress 
made available. The statement lists the 
following for the FDA: 

“The Food and Drug Administration 
will be able to increase from 21,840 a 
year to 27,000 a year the number of plant 
inspections to determine whether foods, 
drugs and cosmetics are being produced 
and packaged in compliance with the pure 
food and drug laws. This will increase 
the frequency of such inspections at 
plants throughout the country from one 
every 4% years to one every 4 years. 

“Also, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will be able to increase the number 
of samples tested for adulteration and 
misbranding’ from 29,750 to 33,000 as a 
further protection of consumers against 
health hazards and economic cheats. 

“In the field of Radiological health, the 
Food and Drug Administration will now 
be able to begin laying the ground work 
for a substantial expansion of its moni- 
toring of radiation levels in a great va- 
riety of food-stuffs.” 

For the current fiscal year Congress 
appropriated $13,800,000 for the FDA. 
This sum is $2,000,000 more than was 
requested in the President’s budget and 
is $2,928,000 more than was appropriated 
for the last fiscal year. 


SURPLUS FOOD DONATIONS 
SET RECORD 


A record total of nearly 3. billion 
pounds of surplus foods was donated by 
USDA during the fiscal year 1959, for use 
in School Lunch Programs and charitable 
institutions in this country and by needy 
persons both here and abroad. Distribu- 
tion totaled 2,979,600,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 5 percent over the previous fis- 
eal year, and marked a record high vol- 
ume for donations of Government-owned 
foods. Domestic outlets received all of 
the increase, with donations to schools, 
institutions, and needy persons totaling 
slightly more than one billion pounds 
for the year, compared with 871,600,000 
pounds the previous year. Greater 
amounts of wheat flour, corn meal, rice, 
nonfat dry milk and butter accounted for 
most of the gain. Donations for foreign 
distribution amounted 1,867,200,000 
pounds in the fiscal year 1959, a decline of 
about. 100 million pounds from 1958. 
Foods were acquired through USDA’s 
price support and surplus removal pro- 
grams-and were made available through 
the distribution program of USDA’s Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, 


PICKLE PACKERS REVISE 
SANITATION CODE 


A new revised and extended Code of 
Sanitation for the pickle industry has 
been completed by the National Pickle 
Packers Association and is being dis- 
tributed to state and federal regulatory 
officials as well as to pickle packers. 

Developed under the leadership of 
Harry Hirsch, NPPA Research Commit- 
tee chairman and vice president of Glaser, 
Crandell Co., Chicago, the code is a fur- 
ther step in the association’s continuing 
educational program on sanitation. Other 
elements of the sanitation program in- 
clude comprehensive seminars and exten- 
sive discussions at regional NPPA meet- 
ings across the nation. 

In preparing the code, the NPPA Re- 
search Committee was assisted by Wil- 
liam V. Eisenberg of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration; Dr. John L. 
Etchells, of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Food Fermentation Laboratory at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
and Michael F. Markel, NPPA legal 
counsel, 

Of the need for revising and extending 
the code, Mr. Hirsch commented, “Every- 
one in the pickle industry recognizes that 
good sanitation is good business, but it 
was felt that with gains in processing 
technology, newer and more scientific ap- 
proaches to sanitation should be incorpo- 
rated in our code.” 

The following is taken from the “Fore- 
word” of the new Code: 

It seems only natural that an age old 
industry such as the Pickle Industry 
would carry over many habits and cus- 
toms which are outdated. Newer and more 
scientific approaches were therefore felt 
necessary. With this in mind, this “New 
Revised Code of Sanitation” was pre- 
pared. 

The main thought, however, to keep in 
mind is that GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
is the prerequisite and the foundation on 
which any sanitary program must be 
based. 

Sanitation can be defined as a matter 
of orderliness and intelligent maintenance 
of proper buildings and equipment. The 
surfaces of the walls should be kept 
smooth, the floors well drained, the facili- 
ties and equipment should be kept clean 
and management should insist that sani- 
tary conditions are maintained at all 
times. 

Good housekeeping is a matter of 
orderliness and should enforced 
strictly. Disposition of useless non-essen- 
tial material should take place promptly 
and no accumulation should be allowed. 
Waste materials generally afford harbor- 
age for rodents. They are a fire hazard 
occupying valuable storage space and 
give an unsightly appearance. 

Cleanliness is very essential and em- 
ployees should constantly be reminded of 
this fact. 

A sanitation program should be organ- 
ized in every pickle factory with a specific 
clean-up crew assigned to this task. They 
should be thoroughly familiar with their 
clean-up jobs and should be under the 
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constant direction of the supervisor. It is 
advisable that the supervisor should be 
responsible to top management for the 
condition of the plant. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GIVES 
WAY TO OTHER AREAS 


Hawaii’s portion of the total world 
supply of solid-pack pineapple has slipped 
from 75 per cent to 57 er cent in the past 
12 years, H. C. Cornuelle, resident of Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, told the 
annual stockholders meeting in Honolulu 
August 27. 

It should be of growing concern to the 
people of Hawaii that pineapple produc- 
tion in other areas of the world has been 
increasing steadily, said Mr. Cornuelle. 
Historically, Hawaii has held a pre- 
eminent position in pineapple production, 
but this position is now being challenged. 

Formosa, Malaya, Australia, South 
Africia and Puerto Rico were listed as 


contenders for the world’s market. Al- 


though their product is frequently in- 
ferior to Hawaii’s, it has successfully in- 
vaded the market because of its lower 
price, Mr. Cornuelle said. 

These price advantages have been made 
possible by lower wages, government 
subsidies, and advantageous freight rates. 
He cited the example of Formosan pine- 
apple shipped to Germany, the leading 
European market for Hawaii’s pineapple. 
The ocean freight rate from Formosa to 
Germany is $25 a ton while the rate from 
Hawaii to Germany is normally $42 a 
ton. 

Formosa is able to sell pineapple for 
as much as 39 per cent less than 
Hawaiian pineapple as a result of these 
advantages, said Mr. Cornuelle. 

“We hope that improving living 
standards overseas will enable con- 
sumers to pay more for better Hawaiian 
pineapple,” he said, “but our quality will 
not carry us all the way if the cost diff- 
erential between Hawaiian and foreign 
pineapple widens. It must be emphasized 
that higher production costs, higher 
taxes and higher transportation costs 
threaten to price Hawaiian pineapple out 
of an important and growing market.” 
he said. 

Mr. Cornuelle commented on the first 
quarter of Dole’s fiscal year. He re- 
ported the market position of solid-pack 
pineapple is strong, but slower than- 
desired, industry-wide pineapple juice 
movement caused a price decrease early 
this month. Dole as of August 20 had 
already delivered to its customers one- 
third of its solid-pack pineapple sales 
target for the current fiscal year. 


U.S.W.G.A.’s “SHOPWORTH”’ 
PROGRAM NOW NATIONS 
FOURTH LARGEST VOLUNTARY 


Food Merchandisers of America wil! 
expand its program to include many nev 
services that will benefit affiliated whole. 
salers and retailers, according to an an- 
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PROMOTION 


THE PET FOOD MARKET 


Record consumer buying of dog food 
will continue this year and for years to 
come, a leading research authority told 
members of the Pet Food Institute at 
their annual meeting in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 10. 

Arden B. Crawford, executive vice- 
president of the Consumer Panel Division 
of the Market Research Corporation of 


America, reported that a five-year pro- 


jection of the dog food market made at 
the end of 1957 has been very close to the 
target, according to actual volume fig- 
ures. The projection estimated a 23% in- 
crease in prepared dog food usage by 1963 
with purchases totaling 2.7 billion pounds. 


Consumer purchases in 1958 were ap- 


proximately 2.3 billion pounds. 

Crawford pointed out that the in- 
creased sales are principally accounted 
for by a growth in the number of house- 
holds. The percentage of dog owning 
families and the number of dogs per 
family has remained relatively constant. 

Of the 34 per cent of the U.S. families 
owning dogs, 95 per cent are in the 
market for canned dog food and 80 per 
cent for dry dog food in the course of a 
year. Sales of dry dog food continues to 
rise, Crawford reported, and they ac- 
counted for 45 per cent of the tonnage in 
1958, an increase from 40 per cent in ten 
years. Total dog food tonnage sold rose 
57 per cent during this 10-year period, 
he added. 

To assist pet food manufacturers in 
“zeroing in on their market” Crawford 
urged them to “look behind the sales 
trends” to select targets at which to aim 
their marketing efforts. 

The first step, he said, was the isola- 
tion of the pet owning families from the 
rest of the population. Then, further iso- 
lation according to purchasing habits 
such as light and heavy buying, should be 
investigated. Light buyers, Crawford 
said, should be “educated” or forgotten. 

Among the MRCA findings presented 
by Crawford at the meeting were: 

—17 million U.S. families own dogs; 

12.2 million own eats; 8.5 million 
own birds. 


—The cat population outnumbers the 
dog population (25.5 million to 23.8 
million) because of the greater 
amount of multiple pet ownership 
in families that keep cats. The bird 
population is 12 million. 

—Dog ownership is proportionately 
greater among farm and other rural 
famities and among owners of single 
family dwellings. Prepared dog food 
usership, however, is lowest in farm 
areas. 

—Below average markets of dog own- 
ers are apartment house dwellers 
and college-educated persons. 

—Two-thirds of the dog food buyers 
are in the market in the first quarter 
of the year indicating frequent pur- 
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This attractive, glass package, designed 
especially for food store displays, pro- 
vides a suitable showcase for these S and 
W Spiced Whole Crab Apples recently in- 
treduced by S and W Fine Foods, San 
Francisco. A feature of the package is 
the narrow, wrap-around label which per- 
mits full view of contents, enables pack- 
age to utilize eye and appetite appeal of 
product. Packed in heavy syrup, product 
is especially recommended for serving 
with baked or roast meats or fowl. S and 
W food products are distributed nation- 
ally through retail grocery outlets. One- 
pound jar and metal vacuum closure are 
both manufactured by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., San Francisco. Labels are sup- 
plied by Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


chasing on the part of these buyers. 

—Consumption of prepared dog food 
averages 4 ounces per dog per day. 
An increase of one ounce per dog per 
day can bring sales to 3.1 billion 
pounds in 1963. 


“SEVENTEEN” LAUNCHES 
SEVENTH “CREATIVE TEEN 
COOKS” PROGRAM 


More than 300,000 high school home 
economics students will go to school in 
1,000 supermarkets in major market 
areas from coast-to-coast this October 
when “Seventeen” Magazine launches its 
seventh semi-annual “Creative Teen 
Cooks” program. 

Twelve leading food packers and asso- 
ciations and six major chains throughout 
the country will join forces with the teen 
publication in launching the food promo- 
tion, designed to educate the teen-age 
girl on meal planning and modern shop- 
ping methods via in-store and at-school 
lessons. 


In addition, 3,000 home economics 
teachers will take part in the “Creative 
Teen Cooks” program which is the only 
nationwide food promotion to have the 
simultaneous cooperation schools, 
supermarkets, manufacturers and a 
major publication. 

The leading food retailers in major 
market areas from coast-to-coast partici- 
pating in the program are: Colonial 
Stores, Inc., the Atlanta, Raleigh, Nor- 
folk, Columbia and Albers Divisions, in 
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Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia; Food Fair 
Stores, in Connecticut, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Jacksonville, Florida; Kroger Company, 
the Toledo Division; Loblaw, Ine, a 
chainwide program reaching New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
and the Safeway Stores in Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming. 

The twelve leading food companies and 
associations who have tied in with the 
program include: Aunt Jemima Oatmeal 
Bread Easy Mix, Betty Crocker Brownie 
Mix, California Raisin Advisory Board, 
Carnation Evaporated Milk, Chef Boy- 
Ar-Dee Complete Pizza Pie Mix, Coca- 
Cola, Del Monte Pineapple Grapefruit 
Juice Drink, Instant Ralston, Knox Un- 
flavored Gelatine, Pineapple Growers As- 
sociation (Canned Pineapple), Premium 
Saltines, and Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 


At the store level, supermarket man- 
agers will play host to all high school 
homemaking classes in their vicinity, 
conducting store tours during regular 
class hours, giving lessons in meal plan- 
ning, displaying “Seventeen’s” “Creative 
Teen Cooks” posters and saluting teen- 
age cooks in their local retail advertising. 

The over 3,000 participating home- 
making teachers will supplement the 
store tours by planning in-the-classroom 
lessons based on an especially prepared 
booklet, “Teen Cooks Create.” This 
brochure, which gives lessons for food 
shopping and instructs teen-agers in 
meal-planning, also includes recipes us- 
ing convenience foods. Using the pam- 
phlet as a basis, teachers will give their 
classes assignments in shopping and meal 
preparation. 

To launch the campaign, top executives 
of participating chains will conduct dis- 
cussions on new developments in the 
retailing of fresh, frozen, canned and 
packaged foods at city and state-wide 
meetings in each of the market areas. 
Attending these conferences will be key 
personnel from supermarket headquar- 
ters and local homemaking teachers as 
well as représentatives from “Seventeen.” 


FAMILY CIRCLE BACKS FOOD 
INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


“MEALTIME IS FAMILY TIME” will 
be the theme of a major effort by Every- 
woman’s “Family Circle” magazine in 
support of the 1959-60 nutrition educa- 
tion program sponsored by the National 
Food Conference. 

Scheduled for the January, 1960 issue 
of “Family Circle,” the cooperative effort 
will include a 13-page editorial presenta- 
tion; a consumer contest with cash 
prizes; a supermarket promotion plan; 
and an extensive opportunity for manu- 
facturer participation. 

The central theme is a major aspect of 
the National Youthpower Congress to be 
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RESEARCH 


RESEARCHERS DEVELOP NEW 
“NATURAL” APPLE JUICE 


Visitors to the 113th New York State 
Fair in Syracuse September 4 to 12 will 
have an apportunity to taste a new type 
apple juice developed by Cornell food 
scientists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

The scientists call their new product 
“natural” apple juice because it has the 
color, flavor, aroma, and “body” of 
freshly pressed juice. It will be dispensed 
in connection with the Station’s exhibit 
on how consumers may benefit directly 
from scientific research. 


“Natural” apple juice is a cloudy juice 
which retains the body of the freshly 
pressed fruit, and because it is pasteur- 
ized soon after pressing, it keeps well on 
the shelf so that it can be had the year 
around, comment the Cornell workers. 


The new type juice is made by adding 
ascorbic acid or vitamin C to the apples 
as they are ground up and just before 
they are pressed. The ascorbic acid pro- 
tects the juice from discoloration and 
change in flavor due to action of oxygen 
in the air. 

By handling the juice rapidly from time 
of pressing until after pasteurization and 
canning or bottling and by keeping all 
equipment in good sanitary condition, the 
processor can now supply high-quality 
natural apple juice for year-around con- 
sumption, say the food scientists. 


Apple juice produced by this method 
is much more nutritious than ordinary 
apple juice or cider because it compares 
favorably in vitamin C content with 
citrus juices. 


HOMEMAKERS PREFER APPLE 
JUICE CONCENTRATE 


Homemakers gave significantly higher 
ratings to a new sevenfold concentrated 
apple juice than to two single-strength 
commercial apple juices of good quality, 
according to a report issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The report is based on a sample of 198 
households in Pittsburgh, Pa., in the fall 
of 1958. 


The sevenfold concentrate was made by 
a process developed at the Eastern Utili- 
zation Research Division of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. The 
aroma of the apples is recovered in 
essence form and later restored to a high- 
density concentrate. The single-strength 
juices tested were two high grade com- 
mercial juices already available. 

Marketing researchers of USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service under- 
took to determine whether the new prod- 
uct has a reasonable chance for success 
if processed commercially. 

On a 10-point rating scale where 10 
equals “like extremely” and 1 equals 
“dislikes extremely,” homemakers gave 
an average score of 7.3 to the new prod- 


uct when reconstituted and scores of 6.8 
and 6.3 to the single-strength juices, 

Single copies of “Consumer Preference 
for a 6-to-1 Apple Juice Concentrate,” 
Marketing Research Report No. 343, may 
be obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HOW PROCESSING AFFECTS 
TOMATO JUICE YIELD 


How steps in the commercial process- 
ing of tomato juice may affect the yield 
of the juice have been under study in 
pilot plant operations at Cornell’s New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

Yields of juice from commercial lots 
of tomatoes processed in the Station 
pilot plant varied from 29.4 to 91.5 per 
cent. 

Excluding losses during washing and 
trimming which are a reflection of raw 
product quality and which are beyond th: 
control of the processor, the greatest 
variation in yield occurred in the extrac- 
tion operation where the skins and seeds 
are separated from the juice, say the 
Corneli workers. 


Three methods of extraction were 
studied, the revolving paddle, the tapered 
screw, and the eccentric drum. Of these, 
the paddle finisher provided the widest 
range in yield because of its influence on 
the amount of suspended solids. This ex- 
erts a profound effect on gross viscosity, 
degree of settling, and yield of juice, say 
the food scientists. 

The yield of tomato juice is reduced by 
losses at three principal locations. In 
the washer, on the trimming table, and 
at the finisher. When a vibratory screen 
is used in the production line, a further 
loss is introduced. Losses at the first 
two locations are directly related to the 
quality of the raw material. But lossés at 
the vibratory screen and the finisher are 
subject to processing conditions, such as 
preheating temperature and the speed of 
the finisher. The processor can adjust 
conditions to keep these losses at a mini- 
mum insofar as this is consistent with 
quality. 

The temperature to which the chopped 
tomatoes were preheated affected the 
efficiency of juice extraction. A tempera- 
ture range of 140 to 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit was found to give the highest yield 
of juice. With a paddle-type finisher, the 
viscosity and yield of juice are propor- 
tional to paddle speed. 


EFFECT OF MANUFACTURING 
VARIABLES ON CHEMICAL AND 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
OF CATSUP 


The effect of certain manufacturing 
variables on consistency serum separa- 
tion and other chemical and physical 
properties of catsup as determined in a 
study by Dr. Amihud Kramer and Ber- 
nard A. Twigg, Department of Horti- 
culture, University of Maryland, was re- 
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ported in the August “Maryland Proces- 
sors’ Report”. 

A summary of the findings of the study 
conducted during the 1958 tomato season 
is as follows: 


1. Roma tomato variety yielded a 
thicker catsup than the Rutgers variety. 
Total pectic substances, structural solids, 
and alcohol-insoluble solids were found 
to be higher in catsup made from Roma, 
while the Rutgers variety yielded a catsup 
higher in total and non-structural solids. 


2. Catsup consistency increased sig- 
nificantly with increases in hot break 
temperatures up to 200°F., and lyophore- 
sis values were greatly improved (re- 
duced) as temperatures increased up to 
212° F. Corresponding increases in struc- 
tural solids and total pectic substances 
were noted as the hot break temperatures 
increased up to 212° F. 


3. Marked improvement in consistency 
and lyophoresis was noted from increas- 
ing the extractor screen size up to 0.313 
inches. Structural solids were higher in 
the catsup samples prepared with the 
larger screens. 

4. Generally, consistency, solids, and 
pectic substances increased as degree of 
concentration of catsup increased. 


5. Larger finishing screen size tended 
to give a thicker catsup, less lyophoresis, 
and a product with higher total and 
structural solids content. 


6. The addition of increasing amounts 
of sugar to catsup did not produce con- 
sistent trends for consistency or 
lyophoresis. 


7. The addition of calcium chloride to 
catsup during manufacture indicated that 
approximately one-half of the water- 
soluble and one-tenth of the total pectic 
substances in the catsup samples were 
sufficiently low in methyl ester content 
as to form calcium pectates. 


WHAT COLOR BEETS? 


Visitors to the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s Farm Field Day on October 8 will 
help decide this question for Wisconsin 
beet growers and processors. 


Andrew Rice, food specialist at the 
University, says that up to now, beet 
canners had no way of telling whether 
the housewife who bought their product 
would like the color of the beets. Some- 
times lots of beets were rejected on the 
basis of a buyer’s hunch that customers 
would not like the color. 


Now Rice and his colleagues are setting 
out to take some of the guesswork out of 
consumer color preference. Guests at 
their field day exhibit will see slice: 
beets of eight different hues, ranging 
from pale orange to a purplish-red that 
loo ks almost black. These colors are rep- 
resentative of 58 beet varieties grown 01 
the University farm. 

The researchers will ask viewers to 
rank the beets from the least attractive 
slice to the most attractive one. These 
ratings will help set up a range of colors 
that most people like. 
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Superior brands 
CANNED FRU 


...use Cerelose dextrose sugar in your canning formulas. 
America’s leading canners know how this simple, natural 
sugar will protect the quality of their fine foods. 

Time and again, it has been shown that the color of 
dextrose-packed foods is more natural, more appealing 
than when packed with other sweeteners. 


The superior osmotic pressure of Cerelose yields a 
better-looking pack; fruits stay firm with uniform texture. 


The mild sweetness of Cerelose does not overwhelm - 


natural fruit flavors, rather it enhances them and brings 
out their true qualities. 


Whatever your packing problem may be, Cerelose ~ 


| CERELOSE dextrose sugar 


Other fine products for the Canning Industry: REX” and GLOBE® Corn Syrups 
35} CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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and texture 


dextrose sugar will help you turn out a product with the 


for superior 


color flavor 


sparkle, freshness and eye appeal consumers prefer. 


For technical assistance in adapting the food en- 
hancing properties of Cerelose to your needs, call 
on our technical representatives. Backed by many 
years of food processing experience and a wealth 
of firsthand data gathered from canneries through- 
out the nation, the man from Corn Products can 
show you how Cerelose will improve your next 
pack. Contact our nearest sales office or write direct. 
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AMERICAN TOMATO YEARBOOK 


The 1959 edition of the “American 
Tomato Yearbook” has just come off the 
press. It is again edited by Dr. John W. 
Carncross, Rutgers University College of 
Agriculture, and contains much interest- 
ing and vital information to the tomato 
grower, the tomato dealer and shipper, 
the tomato canner, the tomato research 
specialist and all those with an interest 
in the tomato industry. 

Of special significance is the article by 
Prof. Charles H. Nissley, extension spe- 
cialist at Rutgers University, “Factors 
Important in Successful Tomato Produc- 
tion.” There is also a complete and up- 
to-date list of recent references to to- 
mato culture, tomato diseases, pests and 
their control. 


Another feature in this year’s issue are 
the names, addresses and projects of lead- 
ing men and women engaged in various 
phases of tomato research in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Other im- 
portant items include three pages on 
tomatoes in Canada, a complete list of 
state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, a classified directory of 
business concerns serving the tomato 
field, a list of leading associations en- 


gaged in the tomato industry, and infor- 
mation on acreage and production of to- 
mato seeds, as well as information on how 
to obtain products and services pertain- 
ing to tomatoes. 


The book is profusely illustrated with 
up-to-date charts, graphs and pictures, 
giving a complete resume of the tomato 
industry. In addition, there is much sta- 
tistical information of vital importance. 
This includes a tabulation of states giv- 
ing current data on tomato yield, acreage 
and production for both processing and 
fresh market, statistics on tomato juice, 
tomato pulp, tomato catsup, tomato im- 
ports and exports. 


Copies of the Yearbook may be secured 
from the “American Tomato Yearbook,” 
8 Elm Street, Westfield, New Jersey. 
An individual copy sells for $2.00. A 
complete volume, 1951-1959, is available 
at $12.00. 


CORN FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on September 4 announced the purchase 
of 327,935 cases of #10 cans U. S. Grade 
A Canned Whole Kernel Corn for the 
School Lunch Program. The purchases 


of fewer business firms. 


to do so! 


dollars tomorrow! 


ing plan. 


business conduct. 


that lays the Golden Egg!” 


Quit Grabbing 


(Continued from page 5) 


are not unlike similar probes into the Juke Box Industry, Longshoremen, 
and Teamster Groups. They tell with the authenticity of these Federal 
bodies and the impact of the American Press that excessive demands are 
being forced upon several supply segments by leading chain and super- 
market companies. Also, they highlight the danger to our nation’s econ- 
omy from the concentration of buying and marketing power in the hands 


“The time is here for the food industry, to take positive steps to place 
its marketing practices in a more wholesome light. DON’T SELL FOR 
ANYTHING LESS THAN A PROFIT! ... and don’t force your suppliers 


“If a deal, discount, display allowance, or rebate request is not com- 
patible with your supplier’s program, DON’T ASK FOR IT! You cannot 
profit and prosper at the expense of weakening your source of supply. 
The deal that may earn you an extra dollar today, may cost you five 


“If a product is goed; possessing high quality, proper packaging, a 
healthy price structure, and advertising and merchandising features that 
stimulate consumer acceptance and preference ... it will help you produce 
more sales and profits. An excessive request from the supplier of such a 
product will only weaken one of the above features of his present market- 


“Either the industry places itself back in a position of noteworthy envy 
from other industries and the public; or else it most certainly invites 
further governmental control and legislative roadblocks upon its future 


“Let’s not forget that each member of the manufacturer-wholesaler- 
retailer team is interdependent on the others. The supplier should always 
be treated as your business partner. Your strength and future growth 
will come from that source and no other. There’s no question of the fact 
that in some areas retailer demands have become excessive and unrealistic 
to sane business practices. QUIT GRABBING ... or you'll slay the goose 


* Published by Shamie Publications, 3 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 16. 
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were the result of offers received in re- 
sponse to the Department’s August 18 
announcement. Transportation costs and 
discounts for prompt payment were taken 
inte aecount in making the awards. The 
purchases were made from canning com- 
panies in Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming and ranged in price 
from $3.39 to $3.92 per case, discounts 
considered. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to be 
opened on the dates stated: 

DRY LIMA BEANS—October 2 

DRY WHITE BEANS—October 2 

CANNED BEETS—September 29 

CANNED BEET PUREE—September 29 

CANNED CRANBERRY SAUCE—Sept. 28 

DRY GREEN PEAS—October 2 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Fruit 
& Vegetable Division, AMS, Washington 
25, D. C., offers to buy the following for 
the School Lunch Program: 

CANNED APPLESAUCE—October 6 


CANNED SLICED APPLES—October 6 


CANNED APRICOT PACK 


The 1959 California pack of canned 
apricots, converted to cases of 24 No. 2% 
cans, was equivalent to 4,855, 473 cases, 
according to a report issued by the Can- 
ners League of California. The pack con- 
sisted of 3,096,751 cases of Halves, 514, 
416 cases Whole Peeled, and 1,274,306 
cases Whole Unpeeled. 

This year’s pack compares with a pack 
last year, on a 24/2% basis, of 1,718,159 
cases, consisting of 1,311,508 Halves, 182, 
613 Whole Peeled, and 224,038 Whole Un- 
peeled. 


CANNED RED CHERRY PACK 
(Actual Cases) 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statisties 


1958 1959 
Michigan _.......... °..1,755,275 3,133,415 
Wisconsin ........ 275,668 401,436 
Utah & Idaho....... 116,437 43,520 
Washineton & Ore; 110,994 89,336 
Other States pail 52,469 

The above figures do not include Pie Filling 


The Pharmaceutical, Frozen Food, and 
Cosmetic Industries will be responsible 
for a surge of orders for packaging ma- 
chinery and related materials in the next 
12 months, 155 exhibitors in the Packag- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers Institute 
Show told the Show manager in a recent 
survey. The PMMI Show will be held in 
New York City’s Coliseum November 17 
through 20. 

Other segments of the food industry— 
green foods, processed foods, liquid foods, 
and foods in general came in for frequent 
mention confirming the vital importance 
of effective and economical packaging to 
the food industry. 
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There’s plenty of precedent for borrowing on 
) canned, frozen, or packaged inventory. Some of 
the largest food manufacturers, processors and 
distributors in the country use this method of 
financing. It provides them with additional cash 
working capital and enables them to buy basic 
, materials when prices are most advantageous. 

To find out more about the Douglas-Guardian 
plan for borrowing on inventory from your local 
bank or lending agency, write or phone without 
delay. You be the judge of how helpful our ser- 
vices can be. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Front Street 
New Orleans I, Louisiana 
MAgnolia 5353 


36 Offices throughout the Country 
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DOES YOUR 


LABELER 
HAVE 
THIS LABEL? 


If it does . . . you get less expensive 
labelling. Your operation is geared 
up for the ‘60's . . 


accurate labelling around the clock. 


. with non-stop, 


Dual label feed . . . exclusive Feed 


Fingers. Write for details. 


BURT MODEL AUS 


Non-Stop Labeler. 
A single operator can 
keep one or more labelers 


in operation without being 
rushed. 


BURT MACHINE CO. 
401 E. Oliver Street | 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS AND WEATHER 


ARKANSAS, Sept. 7—Harvest of 
apples continues and Concord grape har- 
vest near completion. Tomato canning 
near completion. Snap bean crop poor 
except where irrigated. 


CALIFORNIA, Sept. 7—Land being 
prepared for winter crops in desert areas. 
Fall tomatoes increasing in the San 
Diego area with heavy movement ex- 
pected by October 1. Moderate supply of 
sweet corn and string beans. Volume 
movement of canning tomatoes in Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Valleys. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 5— 
Harvest of sweet corn for processing 
about finished with less than 10 percent 
of the acreage still to go on both sides 
of the Bay. On the Eastern Shore har- 
vesting of fall snap beans is underway. 
On the Peninsula a few tomatoes are still 
moving to canners with harvest still in 
progress in North Central Maryland. 


FLORIDA, Sept. 7—Citrus groves gen- 
erally thriving under ample moisture but 
trees on low and poorly drained land suf- 
fering from high water table; new crop 
of fruit developing nicely. Harvest of 
season’s first grapefruit reported. Veg- 
etable planting increasing locally. Heavy 
rains caused some damage to young 
plants. Snap bean planting started in 
Everglades. Fall tomato seeding about 
completed but transplating will continue 
for several weeks. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, Sept. 1—Small 
sizing of apples due to cold days and rain. 
Crop will be very small this season. Fine 
stand on squash or pumpkin. Expect to 
harvest 18 to 20 tons to the acre if frost 
holds off. Green bean crop is all picked 
with good quality. Experimental acreage 
for mechanical harvester proved better 
than expectations; well bunched, straight 
beans. 


MUNCIE, IND., Sept 8—Early fields 
of tomatoes are finished; late fields pick- 
ing fairly heavy. Crop prospect on 
August 1 was 15 tons per acre, but now 
hope for a 10 ton average. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH., Sept. 3.—Have 
never seen a bigger yield of tomatoes 
with the same true for size and quality. 
Will be a huge tomato year in this part 
of Michigan. Peaches, too, are showing a 
huge yield of extra quality fruit. 


NEW ENGLAND, Sept. 7— Maine 
sweet corn moving to processors. Toma- 
toes plentiful in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island but cracking of fruit is 
common. Supplies of sweet corn, cab- 
bage, carrots, and summer and fall 
squash adequate to moderately heavy. 


NEW JERSEY, Sept. 7—Prolonged 
wet weather reduced grade of processing 
tomatoes but high average season’s yields 
are reported. Harvest of processing 
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broccoli getting underway in South. 
Warm weather ripened peaches rapidly 
and season will end earlier than usual. 


CEDARVILLE, N. J., Sept. 7—We are 
just about finished on tomatoes. Ten tons 
average yield per acre. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 7—Tomato and 
snap bean harvesting very active Up- 
state. Sweet corn picking near comple- 
tion. Hot weather retarded coloring of 
apples. 


UPPER NEW YORK, Aug. 28—Both 
early and late crops of cabbage are mak- 
ing about average progress with fair 
stands on both. The past two weeks have 
been dry. Estimated yield of cabbage 
reported at 15 tons per acre. 


OHIO, Sept. 8—Expect sweet corn 
pack to be completed this week. Quality 
reported to be good with some passing of 
acreage due to hot, dry weather. Expect 
to complete the tomato crop in the South 
in two to three weeks. High temperatures 
during August hurt the tomato crop gen- 
erally. Crop is maturing very fast with 
some areas reporting some deterioration 
of color, smaller sized fruit than normal, 
and some disease infection. Most predic- 
tions, however, are for a slightly better 
than normal yield. Considerable rain 
damage reported in the North Western 
area this past week. 


OREGON, Sept. 7—Tomatoes in West- 
ern part of state ripening in volume. 
Some crop loss on beans due to picker 
shortage. Sweet corn harvest started. 


UTAH, Sept. 7—Harvesting of toma- 
toes beginning and will continue into Oc- 
tober with about average yields reported. 
Excellent sweet corn crop nearing har- 
vest with yields expected to be above 
average. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 7—Blackberry, 
green bean, and other processing vegeta- 
ble harvesting slowed. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 4—Cool weather 
has slowed maturity of corn. Fields are 
eg nning to dry off and harvest crews 
are gradually being converted to a nor- 
mal operation. Seventeen percent of crop 
still remains to be harvested, as against 
42 percent a year ago. Expect pack to 
end September 12. Picking of beans is 
better since rains have stopped, with 8 
percent of acreage still to be processed. 
Yields are 87 percent of normal at this 
time. 


MEASURE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
TOMATO SPRAY PROGRAM 


The amount of spray material applied 
to an acre of tomatoes for control of late 
blight and anthracnose is not important 
provided the fungicide dosage per acre is 
constant and in sufficient amount to meet 
spray recommendations, say Cornell plant 
disease specialists at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. 

Results of four years of field testing 
various types of spray equipment which 
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applied from 20 to 200 gallons of spray 
mixture per acre to tomatoes under 
disease conditions ranging from mild to 
severe have been recorded by the Cornell 
workers. 


The acceptance of a tomato spray pro- 
gram by growers and processors in New 
York State following disastrous late 
blight epidemics in 1946 and 1947 has led 
to questions concerning the best methods 
of applying fungicides to tomatoes. 
Chiefly, the growers want to know what 
concentrations of fungicides to use, the 
necessary gallonage, and the suitability 
of various types of spray equipment for 
the job. 


Using disease control data and meas- 
uring the deposition and distribution of 
the fungicide by what they call “leaf 
prints”, the Cornell workers report that 
gallonage is not necessarily the main de- 
terminant of a good tomato fungicide 
schedule, providing the fungicide dosage 
per acre-application is constant. This 
does not mean a blanket endorsement of 
any or all types of spray concentrate 
machinery for tomatoes, but it does indi- 
cate that the principle of concentrate ap- 
plication is sound. The greatest deter- 
rent to their successful use would be a 
tendency of growers to over-extend the 
limits of coverage of a particular appli- 
cator. 


Leaf prints which give a pattern of the 
spray deposit on specially treated paper 
provide a useful method for measuring 
the limits of a particular type of spray 
equipment under a wide range of condi- 
tions, especially wind velocity in a give 
area, it is explained. 


NEW PEACH TO BE 
NAMED “COLLINS” 


A new early-ripening peach, bred by 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has proved its superior qualities 
in extensive field trials and has been 
officially approved by the New Jersey 
Peach Council. 

Dr. W. H. Martin, director of the Ex- 
periment Station, announces that the new 
peach will be christened “Collins,” in 
recognition of the many years of service 
rendered to the peach industry by the 
late Lester Collins of Moorestown. 

Mr. Collins was president of the Peach 
Council from the time it was organized in 
1931 until his death in 1957. 


The new peach is the Station’s answer 
to a plea from growers for a good ship- 
ping peach that would ripen ahead of ex- 
isting varieties. Collins is the earliest- 
ripening, yellow-fleshed peach ever intro- 
duced by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In South Jersey it 
ripens in early July and beats Sunrise 
to market by several days. 

It is a firm, attractive, high-quality 
peach of medium size which is semi-cling 
when picked at optimum shipping time 
and a freestone when fully ripe. It has 
practically no fruit with split pits. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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FOR & 
THE 
PARTS 
YOU 
CAN’T 
CAN... 
ADD 
ALAMASK’ 
TO 
END 
WASTE 
ODORS 


Treatment of canning wastes with Alamask, added to waste pools, rids your plant disposal 
areas of offensive odors economically, simply. Whatever the waste product—pea hulls, tomato 
vines, pumpkin remains, molasses by-products, ete.—there is a specific Alamask. Our tech- 
nical representatives will help you select the Alamask that can best “can” odors arising from 
your plant. To anticipate your waste problems this season, write or phone now to Rhodia. 


RHODIA.. 


60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
(Phone: PLaza 3-4850) 
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New 


Robison Canning Company (Proctor, 
Okla.)—Garlin J. Robison, plant super- 
intendent of the Kelley Canning Com- 
pany, Prairie Grove, Arkansas for the 
past four years, has purchased the Stock- 
burger Canning Company at Proctor, 
Oklahoma, which he is now operating as 
the Robison Canning Company, packing 
tomatoes in No. 1’s and 303’s. Extensive 
remodeling has been done to completely 
modernize the plant. 


Container Corporation of America — 
David R. Riggs has resigned as vice 
president of Containers, Eastern Divi- 
sion. Elected a vice president in 1957, 
Mr. Riggs has been with Container since 
1935. In 1954 he was made general ma- 
nager of the company’s Eastern Con- 
tainer Division with plants in Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. As vice president he was 
responsible for these same operations. 


Aluminum Company of America—H. J. 
Endean has been named manager of 
closure sales for Aluminum Company of 
America, succeeding R. W. Dispennett, 
now manager of the company’s Pitts- 
burgh District sales office. With Alcoa 
since 1941, Mr. Endean has long been 
active in the sale of aluminum caps and 
seals in the food, dairy. liquor and phar- 
maceutical industries. He and his wife 
and four children live in Mt. Lebanon, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh. 


Minute Maid Merger—The Minute Maid 
Corporation, citrus concentrate packers 
of Orlando, Florida, have acquired the 
business of Tenco, Inc., Linden, New Jer- 
sey, producers of soluble coffee, which 
will be operated as a division of Minute 
Maid. No personnel changes are contem- 
plated at Tenco and Edward Aborn, presi- 
dent of Tenco, becomes a director of 
Minute Maid and continues as president 
of the Tenco Division. Tenco gets its 
name from the ten coffee companies which 
joined forces to form the corporation and 
is one of the largest soluble coffee manu- 
facturers in the world with its main plant 
at Linden, New Jersey, and blending and 
packaging plants in Canada, Germany, 
Mexico, El Salvador, and Guatemala, as 
well as the United States. 


Charles G. Trundle, well known in the 
California canned food industry, has been 
appointed market research manager of 
the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
with headquarters at San Jose. 


National Can Corporation has ap- 
pointed Edward J. Van Tries division 
manager of industrial relations for the 
Pacific Division with headquarters in 
San Francisco. Mr. Van Tries has been 
with National Can for seven years -and 
was formerly personnel manager for the 
Los Angeles plant. In his new duties he 
will assist the division manager on mat- 
ters of personnel administration and 
labor relations. 


Norman W. Merrill, Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, Inec., is attending the 23rd Interna- 
tional Levant Fair at Bari, Italy, Septem- 
ber 1 to October 17. Mr. Merrill, who is 
well known nationally in the canning in- 
dustry, is one of a group of businessmen 
engaged in U. S. Trade Missions. for the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Clement M. Biddle, Sr., chairman eme- 
ritus of Biddle Purchasing Company, 
died suddenly on Wednesday, September 
2. He had reached the age of 83 on 
August 22. It was under the direction of 
Mr. Biddle, from the time he joined the 
company in 1904 until he relinquished his 
position as president and chief executive 
officer in 1942 to become chairman of the 
Board of Directors, that the Biddle Pur- 
chasing Company experienced a_tre- 
mendous expansion in its services to the 
distributing trades. As chairman, Mr. 
Biddle retained a keen interest in the 
affairs of the company, although he had 
passed active management to the staff. 
He was elected chairman emeritus in 
1956, an honorary post he held at the 
time of his death. His son, Clement M. 
Biddle, Jr., is now president of the firm. 


Arthur Alexander Dole, of the Dole 
pineapple family of Hawaii, passed away 
recently at the Laguna Honda Home in 
San Francisco, California at the age of 
73 years. For years he held a high post in 
the advertising-publicity field. 
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APPLESAUCE CANS in a garland are draped over “Betty 
Elkington,” two-time winner of the annual “Applesauce Derby,” 
trotting classic at Palmyra, N. Y. among upstate New York 
apple canners. Georgeaynne Pignato, 18, Western New York 
Apple Queen, and Benjamin J. Miles, winning driver and produc- 
tion manager of The Red Wing Company of Fredonia, N. Y., 
share the winner’s circle spotlight. The New York State Canners 
& Freezers Association sponsors the derby to celebrate the 
state’s role as the nation’s leading canner of applesauce. 
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LODGE TO ADDRESS 
QUARTERMASTER ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


Henry Cabot Lodge, prominent United 
States Representative to the United Na- 
tions, and Perkins McGuire, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, will address the 
National Convention of the Qaurtermas- 
ter Association at the Hotel Statler- 
Hilton in New York on October 16. Mr. 
Lodge will address convention delegates 
at a luncheon in the hotel at 12 noon; Mr. 
McGuire at the annual Convention Ban- 
quet at 7:00 P.M. Arthur H. ‘Red” Mot- 
ley, president of Parade Publications, 
Ine., and vice president and director of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, will 
serve as Master of Ceremonies. John 
Shafer, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., and National Quartermaster 
Association President, will deliver the 
welcome address to the delegates. 

Alfred J. Stokely, executive vice presi- 
dent, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., will be In- 
dustry Chairman of a seminar conducted 
by the Quartermaster Military Subsist- 
ance Supply Agency. J. W. Rose, vice 
president of Libby, McNeill & Libby, will 
speak at this session taking as his sub- 
ject “New Trends in Industry.” 

Other featured speakers will include 
Major General Andrew P. McNamara, 
Quartermaster General of the United 
States Army, and Paul S. Willis, Presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. 


The three day convention will begin on 
October 14 and will feature exhibits of 
the newest Quartermaster Corps develop- 
ments in the food, apparel, equipment, 
and other fields. 


NFBA NAMES CONVENTION 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Arthur G. Curren, Jr., national chair- 
man of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, has announced the appointment 
of the 1959 Resolutions Committee for 
the coming convention to be held in Chi- 
cago December 12-16. The Committee is 


_made up as follows: Chairman, Norman 


P. Sanborn, Norman P, Sanborn Com- 
pany, Providence; Thad F. Adams, The 
Thad F. Adams Sales Company, Denver; 
Harley F. Jones, Harley F. Jones Com- 
pany, Chicago; and ex-officio Ralph D. 
Davies, Ralph D. Davies, Inc., Cincin- 
nati. Theme for the convention will be 
“Sales Leadership—the Key to the 
Sixties.” 


MUTH TO HEAD 
CONTINENTAL CAN STOCK 
FACILITIES 


George H. Muth, formerly assistant 
to the executive vice president of Con- 
tinental Can Company’s Metal Division, 
has been named coordinating engineer in 
charge of the company’s Coil Stock Facil- 
ities and Operations, it was announced by 


Reuben L. Perin, executive vice president 
of the Metal Division. 


It will be Mr. Muth’s responsibility to 
assist the director of staff in the overall 
planning, execution and expediting of the 
program for development, installation 
and operation of coil stock facilities. 


A. A. Baker, formerly coordinating en- 
gineer for Coil Stock, has been appointed 
manager of production engineering in the 
Eastern Metal Division. 

Continental Can is currently in the 
midst of an extensive program to install 
additional lines for the processing of 
steel for cans in roll or coil form rather 
than in sheets. Lines installed during 
1959 will enable the company to handle a 
substantial portion of its steel require- 
ments in this form. 


Additional installations of coil stock 
shearing equipment to be constructed in 
1959 include lines at Continental’s plants 
in Chicago, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Mas- 
peth (New York) Paterson (New Jersey), 
Pittsburgh, Omaha, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, and San Leandro and Pitts- 
burgh, California. 


Two factors prompted Continental Can 
to embark on this coil processing pro- 
gram. One was the steel companies’ 
action late in 1958 which increased the 
price differential between tinplate in coil 
form and tinplate in sheet form from 35 
cents to 50 cents per base box. The other 
was the more efficient use that could be 

made of the steel. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Squaring Away For Final Quarter—Tomatoes 

Unchanged—Chains Buying Peas—Competi- 

tion In Corn—Routine Inquiry For Beans— 

Good Call For West Coast Fruits—Fish In 
Good Position. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 11, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With Labor Day, 
the traditional turning point in the mar- 
ket, out of the way, the market is getting 
ready to square away for what is ex- 
pected to be a fairly active buying move- 
ment as distributors move to cover their 
requirements for the closing quarter of 
the year, and seek committments to take 
care of early ’60 needs. As has been the 
case in recent years, however, this ac- 
tivity will consist largely of “reserva- 
tions” and contracts calling for shipments 
at stated intervals, in line with the trade’s 
minimum inventory policy. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are by no 
means convinced that prices for new 
packs have reached a sound trading basis, 
and there is still a tendency to go slow, 
insofar as volume committments are con- 
cerned. Traders expect, however, that the 
price situatiun may be tairly well sta- 
bilized by the end of the month and mean- 
while are searching out off-priced offer- 
ings from canners who may be anxious 
to turn odd lots into cash at this time. 


TOMATOES—tThere is still consider- 
able variation in quotations on new pack 
tomatoes out of the tri-states, but stand- 
ards generally are quoted in the open 
market unchanged at 95 cents, following 
some late-August business around the 
90-9242 cent range. On 303s, canners 
are quoting standards at $1.20, with this 
price subject to shading in some quarters, 
while $2 represents most sellers’ views 
on 2%s and $7.25 on full standard 10s. 
Extra standard 303s are quoted at $1.30 
or better, with 2%s at $2.25 and 10s 
ranging $7.50-upwards. Midwest canners 
are quoting standard 303s at $1.20 and 
up, with 2's at $2.10, f.o.b. 


PEAS—Standard pod run peas con- 
t'nue available in the tri-states at $1.05, 
f.o.b. cannery, and there has been fair 


chain buying reported. On extra stand- 
ard, canners are generally at $1.15 or 
better for pod run, with fancy 5-sieve 
sweets at $1.35-$1.40. Midwest canners 
are still offering standard 3038s at $1 out 
of the new pack, with extra standards 
generally ranging $1.20-$1.25. 


CORN—More selling competition is de- 
veloping in new pack corn, reflecting 
favorable pack returns. Midwest can- 
ners are offering extra standard whole 
kernel golden at $1.20, with crushed at 
$1.15, while fancy ranges from $1.25 on 
crushed to $1.30-$1.35 on whole kernel. 
Tri-state canners are quoting standard 
crushed at $1.20, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and fancy at $1.30-$1.35. There 
has been a good demand for standard, but 
buyers are holding up and giving the 
price basis a searching look before pro- 
ceeding further, now that they have taken 
care of pressing requirements. 


BEANS—Routine inquiry for cut green 
beans continues, with standard round pod 
303s listing at $1/10, extra standards at 
$1.20, and fancy at $1.25, f.o.b. tri-state 
canneries. New York State packers have 
been pressing for sales, with standard 
303s reported down to $1.05 and extra 
standards to $1.10, with fancy 4-sieve at 
$1.20, f.0.b. 


RSP CHERRIES—Buyers are not tak- 
ing hold of the market for new pack red 
sour pitted cherries to any extent, with 
the potential demand affected by low 
prices for many other canned fruits. Mid- 
west packers continue to offer 303s at 
$1.70 and 10s at $10.25. Canners in the 
East are reported meeting the midwest 
price on 10s, with some standard 10s in 
the East selling below the $10 level. 


CITRUS—No change is reported in 
the canned citrus situation, and with 
Florida canned carryovers larger than 
had been looked for, distributors are in- 
clined to make haste slowly in making 
additional purchases. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Much of the 
jockeying for price position in early 
marketing of West Coast canned fruits is 
now out of the way, but markets are still 
fluctuating to some degree, and aside 
from covering early needs, buyers are re- 
maining on the sidelines except in the 
case of goods for private label needs, 
where necessary coverage is being made. 
There was an unusually good call for 
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new pack West Coast fruits for shipment 
off the canning line as distributors in the 
East and Southeast sought to move re- 
placement supplies into warehouses in 
their operating zones against the possi- 
bility of a tie-up at East Coast and Gulf 
Coast ports at the end of September, 
when current contracts with dockworkers 
run out, At this time, it appears probable 
that a dock tie-up of indeterminate length 
is in prospect. 


SARDINES—Only moderate improve- 
ment has developed in sardine production 
in Maine, and the market remains strong, 
with sellers holding at $8.50 and some 
canners talking a higher price basis on 
the unsold portions of their pack for the 
current season. 


SALMON—Reports from the North- 
west indicate that considerable buying of 
salmon has been done for the account of 
distributors in England, and the re- 
surgence of export demand is tending to 
further strengthen the price pattern, 
particularly on top grades. Buyers are 
seeking to cover minimum requirements 
for the new season, but in view of the 
relatively high opening basis this season 
are not inclined to stock much beyond 
immediate needs. 


TUNA—Canners report a pick-up in 
replacement buying of tuna, and the 
market is showing a steady to firm tone, 
particularly on top grade. Imported is 
showing more strength on whitemeat, but 
albacore is being marketed on a competi- 
tive basis. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Taking Its Toll—Routine Trading 

But For Exceptions—Active Bean Market— 

Buyers Await Kraut Openings—Shortage Of 

Fency Corn In Offing—Tomatoes No Better 

Fast — Ccvering On Citrus— Good Fruit 
Business. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 10. 1959 


THE SITUATION—The break in the’ 
unusually hot and humid weather cover- 
ing most of the Midwest was short lived 
and temperatures again have been over 
the ninety mark for the past six days as 
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this is written. The heat and a lack of 
moisture are having a telling effect on 
crops such as corn, tomatoes and cab- 
bage. Lower grades of corn may prove to 
be burdensome but really fancy corn is 
going to bring higher prices before long. 
The weather made it that way and there 
isn’t much canners can do to change the 
situation. Reports from tomato growing 
areas also report damage but they haven’t 
helped prices any as these are lower if 
anything. The pressure to move goods 
promptly as packed seems to be all 
powerful and the current market is very 
sloppy. Kraut canners indicate the cab- 
bage crop is falling down from earlier 
estimates and none of them is willing to 
name opening prices on new pack kraut 
until they have a better idea of final 
results. 


In the meantime, trading is of the 
routine variety but for the exceptions, 
one of which happens to be green and wax 
beans. Sales here out of New York have 
been heavy and canners there have now 
either withdrawn from the market or 
raised prices on the average of 10 cents 
per dozen on 303s. Florida citrus has 
also come in for considerable attention 
despite the outlook for lower prices when 
the new crop is ready. Canners report 
heavy sales and everything points to 
the industry coming into the new pack 
close to a sold out position. The trade 
here have also seen fit to cover heavily 


on the special pea promotions offered by 
the advertised brands recently and which 
have since been withdrawn. These appear 
to be the exceptions at the moment with 
most everything else grouped into the 
buy as needed class. 


BEANS—Most New York canners have 
had a hey day here lately with local 
canners content to stay on the sidelines 
while the shooting was going on. How- 
ever, really heavy sales have convinced 
New York processors that they have sold 
enough and such prices as $1.25 on fancy 
three sieve cuts in 308s are now a thing 
of the past. Current attention has now 
been directed to the Ozarks where there 
are bargains still available on standard 
cuts. Sales are reported here on the basis 
of $1.00 and in some cases as low as $.95. 
This has been an active market. 


KRAUT—Distributors have been wait- 
ing for the price of kraut to come slid- 
ing down because of extremely low prices 
on major competing vegetables. Fall 
weather will bring increased kraut sales 
and buyers have been buying very close 
to the belt hoping to find some bargains 
with which to start off the fall season. 
If current reports from the growing front 
can be believed, they may wait a long 
time as the outlook is not optimistic. 
Spot sales are going on the basis of $5.25 
for tens, $1.55 for 2%s and $1.12% for 
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303s although there has been some price 
shading evident. 


CORN — There have been no price 
changes this week but an upward re- 
vision in prices on fancy corn would come 
as no surprise. Really fancy corn is going 
to turn up short with the expected sur- 
plus entirely in lower grades. Right now 
fancy corn of the whole kernel variety is 
going at $1.35 for 303s and $8.00 for tens 
while extra standard is selling at $1.25 
and $7.25. Cream style extra standard is 
available at $1.05 to $1.10 and $6.75 to 
$7.25. 


TOMATOES—Regardless of any dam- 
age that may have occurred due to hot 
and dry weather, prices on tomatoes are 
getting no better fast. Standard 303s 
are readily available at $1.20 with 2%s at 
$2.10 to $2.15. Extra standards are offered 
at $1.25 to $1.30 and $2.25 to $2.35. These 
prices obviously do not show any profit 
and the industry is starting the new sea- 
son right where they left off on the old 
one. Some canners are refusing to quote 
at these levels, seemingly determined to 
wait the situation out. Certainly, no one 
could blame them very much. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — The annual 
scramble for this business was no dif- 
ferent this year than it usually is and 
most of the trade here have covered on 
the balance of this year’s requirements 
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with their favorite supplier. Almost all 
of the early season deals come in July or 
August and all have September Ist as the 
deadline. However, those buyers who 
didn’t cover are inclined to believe they 
will be able to buy at the same basis at 
any time because of the huge crop of ber- 
ries. Be that as it may, the scramble was 
fun while it lasted and a lot of heavy 
commitments were made. 


CITRUS—Buyers here have been try- 
ing to buy very close to current needs 
where citrus is concerned as they felt 
very sure the new pack would bring much 
lower prices. However, unsold stocks 
were getting short in Florida and it be- 
came necessary to cover while possible 
and hope to sell out when new goods be- 
come available. Sales here were on the 
basis of $4.30 for orange, $3.35 for 
blended and $2.55 for grapefruit juice all 
unsweetened and in 46 oz. tins. Early 
juice will start going into cans the latter 
part of October although good natural 
juice is not expected until about five 
weeks later. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—If a buyer 
wants to buy Cling peaches today he 
would have to pay $1.67% for choice 303s 
and $2.45 for 214s while standards would 
go at $1.60 and $2.30. These prices don’t 
mean too much as just about every dis- 
tributor in the market covered heavily 
at lower prices and canners are still en- 
gaged in the job of shipping such orders. 
The movement of cocktail continues good 
as distributors are now featuring this 
item at really attractive prices. Any 
evidence of a price increase would bring 
a real rush of business as it wouldn’t take 
much to convince the trade today’s prices 
represent the bottom. Still no prices from 
the Northwest on pears as canners and 
growers cannot get together on the price 
of raw stock. Prune plums are in the 
same category although the new pack 
should get under way almost at once. 
Canners seem inclined to trade somewhat 
on remaining stocks of old pack as prices 
on new pack will obviously be lower. 
Across the board sales and shipments of 
all canned fruit items have been good and 
should continue that way at current price 
levels. The trade feel prices are low and 
when they have that attitude they will do 
a real job of merchandising which is what 
it takes to produce volume movement. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Tomato Tonnage Being Harvested— 
Apricot Pack Near Record—Elbertas Getting 
Play—Fish Packs Running Short. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 10, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions continue to favor fruit and veg- 
etable crops, there having been no rains 
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so far this season or excessively hot 
weather. The threatened labor shortage 
failed to materialize and crops have been 
harvested in full to date. Prices of canned 
items have become stabilized and buying 
has stepped up somewhat with a good 
shipping movement reported. There have 
been rather heavy carryovers on some 
items in fruits and vegetables and this 
situation is causing considerable concern. 


TOMATO JUICE—Tomato juice has 
been coming in for special attention of 
late, with emphasis on holdover pack. 
Prices are difficult to quote since they 
vary rather widely and lists are not al- 
ways strictly adhered to. The new list of 
a featured brand brought out the first 
week in September is as follows: No. 5'% 
oz., No. 300, .9744; No. 2, $1.22%; 
46 oz., $2.55, and No. 10, $4.90. One item 
in the list, 46 oz., showed a price ad- 
vance over former lists. 


TOMATOES—Tomato tonnage to can- 
ners is piling up steadily for the new 
season, with receipts to August 29th 
amounting to 493,735 tons, compared to 
418,069 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. The State is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts for the purpose of tonnage records 
and eight of these report heavier ton- 
nages this year than last. Tomatoes are 
running to smaller size this year than in 
recent years but this may be because of 
new varieties, rather than the drought. 
Prices being paid by canners have been 
running a wide range and do not seem 
to be fully settled at this time. Some 
canners have reportedly arranged for 
stocks at $18.00 or less a ton while others 
have paid as much as $21.50. 


APRICOTS—The apricot pack in Cali- 
fornia this year zoomed up to 6,034,229 
cases, following a much smaller pack in 
1958. Figured on the 24/2% basis the 
output amounted to 4,855,473 cases, not 
far from a record output. The pack came 
onto practically a depleted market, the 
1958 pack having been one of the small- 
est in recent canning history. Early buy- 
ing was quite heavy with distributors vie- 
ing for early deliveries. Germany has 
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again come onto the market for some 
substantial lots, apricots being a favorite 
in its imported canned fruit lists. 


COCKTAIL—Prices on new pack fruit 
cocktail have become quite general, with 
these lower than a year ago. Part of this 
change is attributed to the decided change 
downward in the price of apricots. No. 
303 cocktail is now offered quite generally 
at $2.17% a dozen, with No. 2%s avail- 
able at $3.35-$3.40 and No. 10s at $12.25. 
Some sources claim that these prices are 
too low and that changes more in keep- 
ing with costs may be expected. 


PEACHES — Elberta peaches have 
come in for considerable attention of 
late, this year’s opening prices having 
been below those of last year. Sales 
during the week have been reported at 
$2.15 for 303 fancy halves, $3.15 for No. 
2% fancy halves and $11.25 for No. 10s. 
Early shipments have been specified for 
many of these orders, indicating that dis- 
tributors’ stocks have been reduced to 
comparatively low levels. 


PUMPKIN—Canned pumpkin of Pa- 
cific Coast pack is coming in for consider- 
able attention, with shipments scheduled 
to get under way before the end of Sep- 
tember. Prices for featured brands are 
centered largely around $1.72'% for No. 
2%s and $1.20 for No. 303. There have 
been some calls for early deliveries and 
these are promised for this month. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market has been on the weak side of late 
with the canning trade waiting for new 
crop beans and a more settled market. 
The index number of prices here declined 
3.4 points during the past week to 187.2 
and compared with 190.6 a week earlier 
and 193.9 at a corresponding date last 
year. Reflecting somewhat larger sup- 
plies, declines in other producing areas, 
and less active demand, California dry 
bean prices during the 1958-59 crop year 
averaged about 4 percent less than the 
previous season. 

SALMON—The salmon packing season 
in Alaska is nearing a close with the 
output to date well behind normal. To 
August 30 the output of fifty-three can- 
neries totaled 1,681,630 cases, compared 
to 2,914,694 cases to a corresponding 
date last year. The season comes to an 
end the last day in September and the 
smallest pack in history seems in sight. 


The pack of canned salmon in British 
Columbia for the 1959 season to August 
29 amounted to 738,293 cases compared 
to 1,334,837 cases in the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 


SARDINES—The sardine fishing sea- 
son in California is under way but can- 
neries have made but light packs so far. 
For the new season through September 
2nd but 657 tons had been landed, com- 
pared with 5,180 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. 
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“Shopworth” 
(Continued from page 6) 


nouncement made by Harold O. Smith, 
Jr., executive vice president, United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Inc., following a Food Merchandisers of 
America meeting held at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 

FMA is a voluntary group program 
operated by the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc. 


Founded at the time of the associa- 
tion’s 1955 annual convention as_ the 
Shopworth Program, FMA now operates 
as America’s fourth largest voluntary 
group with 33 franchised wholesale firms 
servicing Economat, Markrite, Shop- 
worth, and Valu-Mart super markets and 
food stores in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 


tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and. New Brunswick, 
Canada. The FMA officers are: Presi- 
dent, Douglas W. Coulter, Pay Cash 
Grocery Company, Inc., Knoxville, Tenne- 
ssee; Vice President, Edward H. Russell, 
P. P. Williams Company, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 


During the coming months, groups of 
FMA wholesalers will band together in 
unincorporated mergers that will result 
in consolidation of buying when ‘such 
consolidation is necessary to obtain cost 
advantages comparable to the larger 
chains. Exchange of personnel for train- 
ing purposes, store engineering, advertis- 
ing, and year-round exchange of oper- 
ating information will be among the 
many benefits to be derived. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other proc- 
essed foods in July 1959 totaled 20,996,000 
pounds ready-to-cook weight, up 11 per- 
cent from the quantity used in July 1958. 
The poultry used consisted of 16,341,000 
pounds of chickens, 4,645,000 pounds of 
turkeys and 10,000 pounds of other 
poultry. 


SOFT DRINK CAN SHIPMENTS 
UP 26 PERCENT 


Can Manufacturers Institute reports 
that metal can shipments during June 
showed on overall increase of 8.8%, com- 
pared with the same month of 1958. High- 
lighting the gain was the bulge in the 
shipments of cans for soft drinks. During 
June 6,585 tons of steel were consumed 
for cans for soft drinks, 26.2% more 
than the 5,222 tons in the same month of 
1958. 


Roger F. Hepenstall, CMI president, 
points out that the increased movements 
during June brought the cumulative ship- 
ments, during the first six months of 1959, 
to 2.2 million tons, or 5.3% more than a 
year ago. 


Other end-use categories that showed 
large shipment increases during June, 
compared to last year, were: meat and 
poultry (25.6%); fish and seafood 
(14.6%); fruits and vegetables (18.5% ) 
and pet foods (3.9%). 

For the first six months of 1959 ship- 
ments of cans for soft drinks totaled 
25,793 tons a gain of 28.1% over the first 
six months of 1958. All other end-use 
categories also showed gains for the first 
half of the year with the exception of 
“other dairy products” which registered 
a sharp decline in shipments. 


New Peach 
(Continued from Page 12) 

It is one of the most productive early 
varieties developed at Rutgers. The origi- 
nal tree produced six full crops in suc- 
cession. 

The tree was bred by Dr. L. Fredric 


. Hough and Dr. Catherine H. Bailey of the 


Horticulture Department. It brings to 
more than 50 the number of peaches and 
nectarines introduced by the Experiment 
Station. 


Nearly 10,000 Collins trees have been 
planted in New Jersey orchards under the 
introduction number of N. J. 200. Trees 
will be available this Fall from the New 
Jersey Peach Council, R. D. #3, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Family Circle 
(Continued from page 7) 


held in Chicago February 11-13, 1960, by 
a united food industry acting through the 
National Food Conference, an informa! 
committee of leading food trade associa- 
tions and firms. General chairman of the 
NFC is Charles B. Shuman, President, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
Conference planning committee is headed 
by Homer Davison, President, American 
Meat Institute. 


The Youthpower Project, a national 
program of food and nutrition education 
to be carried out in the nation’s high 
schools beginning in September 1959, and 
culminating in the national congress, is 
concerned primarily with teen-age nutri- 
tion problems and is the 1959-60 special 
project of the National Food Conference. 

The comprehensive program spelled 
out by “Family Circle,” is developed to 
bring home to the public and to the in- 
dustry the importance of the 1959-60 
Youthpower Project. Its central objective 
is to portray the family meal as the high 
point of shared family relationship, one 
essential in guiding children to responsi- 
ble maturity. 

In its active cooperation with the food 
and allied associations and companies who 
produce, process, distribute, and mer- 
chandise America’s food supply—from 
Farm to Table, the magazine now plans 
this four-phase program: 

1. An editorial package of five feature 
articles plus an introductory page, “Food 
and Your Children” by Grace White, 
Food Editor of Family Circle. 

2. A slogan contest for the consumer 
readers of “Family Circle’ on “What 
Family Mealtime Means in Our Home.” 
First prize is $5,000; second prize is 
$2,500; and third through twelfth prizes 
are $500 each. 

3. A tie-in plan for supermarkets based 
on a promotion kit to be prepared and 
distributed by “Family Circle” to chain 
and independent outlets. 

4. A tie-in plan for manufacturers and 
advertisers in which these groups can in- 
tegrate the theme of the January issue 
into their Family Circle advertising for 
that month. 

A closing date for advertiser participa- 
tion of October 15, 1959, has been set. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Mammoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
| 3.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............+ 3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tipe 
oz. 
No. 1 Pic —— 
No. 300 2.15 
BEANS, StriNcLess, GREEN 
EAST 
No. 303 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Gr., No. 303... 1.85 
00 
Ex. Sede Cut Gr, 8 OZ. of 
No. 
No. 6.75-7.25 
~~ cut, No. 303 1.10 
6.25 
Gn Whe oo" 3 sv., No. 303 
1.60- “1.75 75 
No. 10 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 —- 
Cut, 3 BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Ex. St, Cut, No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
6.75-7.00 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303 ....1.70-2.75 
10.00-12.00 
7.00-8.00 
No. 6.75-7.75 
Std., Cut BOB 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 7.50-8.00 
6.75-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303...........0000 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex, Std., 1.25-1.30 
No. 1 6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 35 
4 sv., 303 20 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 308............ A. tig 
No. 9.50 
No. 9.15 
sta. "No. 303 35 
No. 10 7.25 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., — Gr., No. 308 ....2.25-2.50 
No. 14.00 
Small, No. 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
o. 10 11.0 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEstT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303...........0.. 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ a 45 
No. 10 9.50 
BEETS 


Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 


Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1. 
Midwest, Fey., 
No. 303 


No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 803 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 ........1.00 
6.00 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
Ww. K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
o. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.20-1.25 
10 7.50-7.7 
Shoever, Fey.. NO. 1.75 
10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., No. 303 
Mivwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.35-1.40 
No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Sua, 1.20-1.25 
No. 7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Co. Gent. W.K. & CS 
o. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 2.45-2.60 


3 SV., No. 


4 sv., No. 303 .. 
No. 10 
Pod Run, No. 308..............1.05-1.10 
No. 10 


EAst SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303... 


++1.35-1.40 


No. 10 7.25 
7.00-7.25 

No. 10 6.25 


MipweEst ALASKAS 


4 sv., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
4 sv., No. 10........ 6.50-7.25 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. ... -80 
3 sv., No. 308 ..... 5-1.20 
3 sv.. No. 10.... 
4 sv., 8 oz. .... w% 
4 sv., No. 303 pete -10 


Mip-WeEstT SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038..........00.1.35-1.50 


No. 10 8.00-8.25 
4 NO. B08 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
1.25-1.35 
No. 7.50 
Ex. Std. 3 sv., No. 308....1.30-1.87% 
No. 
No. 
Ungraded, 
No. 10 
Std., Ung., 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
No. 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 ry] 
No. 
No. 10 
No. 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 308 ........1.40 
No. 2 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


6.50-6.75 
No. 303. 1.20 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.6 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 
.2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., No. 1 95-1.00 
No. 303 1.20-1.22% 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.25 
Fla., Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 3.25 
No. 
-00 
.20 
15 
No. 10 -25 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303........0 1.70 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 9.35 
No. 303 1.22% 
1.80 
Ne 6.50 
No. -50 
Texas, No. 303.........00 10-2. 15 
No. 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz. 1.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Mid- West, Fey., 14 oz. ........1.65-1.70 
'10.00-10.50 
No. 10.50 
(Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz 6.60 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..8.00-11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 


No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 


1.4714-1.52% 
No. 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 
1.02% 
6.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308.... .80-1.35 
-+T.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 3038, Fey. 


No. 10 -25-8.50 
No. 10 — 
APPLES (East) 
SL, No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
2% 3.25 
11.70 
sue ‘No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.50 
12.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% ... 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
BILUEBERRIES 
No. 300 B/S .... 2.65-2.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 75 
No. 10 0.75 
10 0.75 
19.45 
Fey., No. 303 2.17% 
+ 3.35-3.40 
12.25 
No. 2% 3.00 3.15 
No. 10 11.35 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308 ....... 1.75 

Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 

Calif., Fey., No. 303..........1.85 

2.75 
1 50 

Choice, Ne: 1.75 
No. 2% 2.52% 
No. 10 9.25 

Std., No. 3038 1.60 
2.30 

8.65 

11.25 

Choice, 2% 2.85 

No. 10.35 

No. 2% 

No. 10 12.25-12.75 

Choice, No. 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 11.50 

Std., No. 303 1.85 
No. 21 My 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 

PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 6.55 
24/2% 7.75 
6/10 7.00-7.20 

Crushed, 24/2 5.40 
24/2% 6.70 
6/10 5.75 

Choice, SI., 24/2 5.20 
24/2% 6.65 
6/10 6.65 

Std., Half Slices, 4.90 
24/2% 6.35 
6/10 5.90 

PLUMS, PURPLE 

N.W., Fey., No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 

No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 

JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
CITRUS BI. ‘ENDED 

46 oz, 8.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.80 
46 02. 4.30 

Frozen, 6 oz. — 
2 oz. — 
82 oz. 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Fey., 2.30 

12/46 oz. 2.35 
TOMATO 

46 2.35-2.40 
No. 

2.35 

46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.50 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 35.00-36.00 
24.00 

Med., Red., 1T 82.00 
17.50 

25.00 

’s 13.50 
21.00 
11.59 

SARDINES—Per Case 

Calif., Ovals, | 8.75 
Ovals, 48/1’s ........ 7.00-7.50 
5.50 

Maine, %4 Oil Keyless . 8.50 
Oil Key Carton — 

SHRIMP-Dev. 41% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo 6.00 

Large 5.50 

Medium 4.90-5.00 

Small 4.40-4.50 

Broken 4.00 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 

Chunks 
Grated 


Ex v., No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
B03 251.35 
10 
S Me. BOB 
1 sv., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 8 
3 SvV., NO. 2001.35 
B BV., NO. 
¥’s....10.25-10.75 
- 


